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PEOPLE'S REPUBLIC OF CHINA: KEY EQONOMIC INDICATORS 2/ 
(Money values in billions of dollars except where noted) 


Exchange rates . 
$ = . 1 
1982: 4 1.89 


INCOME, PRODUCT ION, INVESTMENT 

Population, million, mid-year 989.4 1,008.2 
National Income 227.3 213.9* 
Gross Domestic Product (GDP)? 264.8 249.2* 
Per Capita GDP (mid-year) (US$) 260 242* 
Per Capita Income, Rural (US$) 131 123* 
Per Capita Income, Urban (US$) 296 281* 
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GVIO** (Billion 1980 RMB) 


GVAO*** (Billion 1980 RMB) 
Total Investment in Fixed Assets 
Urban Cost-of-Living Index (1980=100) 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCT ION 


Tude Oi ; million metric tons (mmt) 


Coal (mmt 


Natural Gas, billion cubic meters 
Electric Power, billion kilowatt hours 


Rolled Steel (mmt) 
Cement (mmt) 
Chemical Fertilizer (mmt) 


Cotton Cloth, billion meters 
Chemical Fibers, thousand metric tons 


Bicycles, million 
Radios, million 


Household Washing Machines, million 
Household Refrigerators, thousand 


Electric Fans, million 
Cameras, thousand 


517.8 
231.2 

39.1 
102.5 


101.2 
620.0 
12.7 
309.3 
26.7 
84.0 
12.4 
14.3 
527.0 
17.5 
40.6 
1.3 
5506 
10.5 
623.0 


556.0 
250.0 

42.9 
104.6 


102.1 
651.4 
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AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION (in millions of metric tons) 
Grain 

Rice 

Wheat 

Corn 

Tubers 

Soybeans 

Cotton 

Oilseeds 

Hogs, million head, year-end 

Large Animals, million head, year-end 
Tobacco 


Sugar 
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Total Trade (US $ billion) 

Trade Balance (US $ billion) 

Exports, F.0.B. (US $ billion) 
U.S. Share (US $ billion) 

Imports, C.1.F. (US $ billion) 
U.S. Share (US § billion) 

U.S. SHARE OF CHINESE IMPORTS IN % 
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“ae in exchange rate accounts for apparent drop in NI, GDP, and per capita 
igures 
**Gross Value of Industrial Output (turnover, not value-added) 
{**Gross Value of Agricultural Output (turnover, not value-added) 
1981 Statistics supplied by the State Statistical Bureau in official 
communiques. 1982 Statistics based on State Statistical Bureau data, other 
2 Chinese data, and Embassy estimates. 
Growth is nominal and based on current RMB figures. 
Estimated by inflating National Income by 16.5 percent to account for 
4 depreciation, non-material services, and rent. 
Chinese estimates and U.S. Government data. 
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ECONOMIC TRENDS OF THE PEOPLE'S REPUBLIC OF CHINA 
SUMMARY 


China is continuing to rationalize the structure of its economy 
by introducing management and organizational reforms, material 
incentives, market forces, and liberalized agricultural 
policies. Through this process of reform, China's leaders 
envisage an economy that combines state ownership and central 
planning of its key elements, a collectively-owned sector, and 
a small but growing sector based on individual enterprise. 
China's long-standing economic self-reliance has been 
supplemented with an "open-door" policy designed to promote 
development through increased integration with the world 
economy and greater dependence on imported technology. China 
has made significant progress in breaking away from the 
Maoist/Soviet-style rapid industrialization model that 
dominated economic policymaking for thirty years. The 
interests of China's consumers are being better served as a 
result of reformist policies emphasizing consumption at the 
expense of investment. 


China's 1982 plan sought continued readjustment and reform 
through agricultural incentives, emphasis on light industry, 
relatively slow heavy industrial growth, and carefully 


controlled investment spending. Although readjustment and 
reform achieved generally good results, particularly in 
agriculture, problems remained in industrial and investment 
performance. Heavy industry grew far more rapidly than 
planned, light industrial growth was below target, and 
investment spending reached an all-time high. Nonetheless, 
the budget deficit was down significantly, national income 
grew four percent and China finished the year with a healthy 
trade surplus. 


1983 plans call for four to five percent growth of overall 
output and renewed efforts to control heavy industry's growth, 
to emphasize light industrial production, and to control 
investment spending. While the overall growth target for 

1983 is likely to be met, strains on the energy and transport 
sectors will remain and provide constraints to growth. 


U.S.-China trade dropped slightly in 1982. With U.S. exports 
to China falling by 19 percent from 1981's total to US$2.9 
billion and U.S. imports up 20.5 percent at US$2.3 billion, 
the U.S. trade surplus with China fell to $628.4 million in 
1982. 
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With foreign exchange holdings at very high levels and China 
striving to increase imports in 1983 by some 25 percent, the 
potential for expanded U.S.-China trade is promising. U.S. 
exporters should benefit from this trade expansion. However, 
an increase of some 10 to 15 percent in non-agricultural U.S. 
exports to China will probably be offset by lower U.S. 
agricultural exports. 


BACKGROUND 


Since the founding of the People's Republic in 1949, the 
Chinese Government has been able to build a generally solid 
industrial base, especially in heavy industry. It has also 
expanded significantly the nation's economic infrastructure in 
transportation, communications, and energy, while feeding and 
clothing a population which now numbers over one billion 
persons. China's economic development, however, has not been 
smooth. Historic demographic problems, ideological swings, 
socio-economic experimentation, and often skewed priorities 
have all contributed to distortions in China's development 
process. Serious policy errors and limited management 
capability have, together with the problems cited above, led 
to inefficient and occasionally irrational investment of 
China's limited financial and energy resources as well as 
contributed to serious structural imbalances in the economy. 


Until recently these problems, and earlier policy stressing 
investment over individual consumption, had limited 
improvements in the people's livelihood. 


The landmark Third Plenum of the Chinese Communist Party's 
llth Central Committee in December 1978 represented a major 
break with earlier economic policy and the beginning of a 
break with the Maoist/Soviet-style rapid industrialization 
model that dominated China's economic policymaking for 

30 years. The economic policies, reforms, and experiments 
adopted since the post-Third Plenum period are designed to 
modernize China's industry, agriculture, science and 
technology, and national defense (the "Four Modernizations"), 
while improving living standards. The "readjustment" of 
China's economic priorities has been a key element of 
post-Third Plenum reform, aimed at restoring structural 
balance in the economy by increasing consumption at the 
expense of investment and emphasizing the development of 
agriculture and labor-intensive, light industrial production, 
rather than heavy industry. 


This readjustment strategy is based on an assessment that 
relatively small investments in light industry can help meet 
rising consumer demand, create employment, and earn foreign 
exchange for importing grain and technology. In addition, 
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readjustment is also aimed at lightening the burden on China's 
strained energy resources caused by excessive reliance on 
heavy industry. Towards this end, investment of domestic 
resources and foreign exchange is being focused on China's 
bottleneck sectors: transportation, communication, and energy. 


Readjustment has been :accompanied by reforms and experiments. 
These include efforts to reform industrial management, replace 
budget allocations with bank loans, increase private savings, 
substitute taxes for profit remittance, modify guaranteed 
lifetime employment, use bonus incentives, increase private 
enterprise and free markets, improve education, and liberalize 
the distribution system. 


Perhaps the most effective and far-reaching reforms have been 
those in agriculture, particularly those involving gradual 
dismantling of the rural commune system and contracting 
collective fields to individual households. These reforms 
have given farmers incentives to boost production by linking 
income more directly to increased output, expanding the 
farmer's decision making power, and giving farmers a freer 
hand in marketing over-quota production. China's agricultural 
growth in recent years is a testament to the effectiveness of 
the reforms and suggests the potential for substantial reform 
in other areas of the economy. 


Under these readjustment/reform policies, Chinese planners 
aimed in 1982 to continue a program of relatively slow heavy 
industrial growth, carefully controlled capital investment, 
expanding light industry, and continuing reform in the 
agricultural sector. 


PART A--CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION AND TRENDS 


1982 Domestic Economic Policy and Performance: China's 
national income, measured in current yuan, grew four percent 
in 1982. Overall output (Gross Value of Industrial and 
Agricultural Output--GVIAO, a gross turnover, not value-added 
measurement of economic growth used by Beijing) increased 

7.6 percent in 1982. This overall growth rate exceeded the 
targets set out in the annual plan, but masks some problems. 
While eccnomic readjustment had called for a modest, one 
percent growth in heavy industry during the year, preliminary 
year-end figures show actual heavy industry growth of 

9.3 percent. Nevertheless, a significant portion of heavy 
industry's output was going unused and unwanted and expanding 
already staggering inventories. For example, rolled steel 
output in 1982 totalled 29 million metric tons (mmt)-- 

8.6 percent higher than 1981's total and China's highest 
all-time output--but, according to China's Finance Minister, 
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over 18 million tons of rolled steel are currently sitting in 
Chinese warehouses. Inventories of machinery and electrical 
products bring the total value of unused industrial stockpiles 
to 58 billion yuan (US $31 billion). These problems led 
Beijing in late 1982 to renew its call for stricter adherence 
to planned output targets. 


In addition to seeking a better balance between heavy and 
light industry, a major aim of the effort to rein in heavy 
industry's growth has been to ease the strain on China's 
hard-pressed energy sector. In contrast to China's energy 
Situation in 1980 and 1981, that had seen slight (one percent) 
declines in total energy produced, energy production in 1982 
grew almost four percent. Coal output, which accounts for 
approximately 70 percent of China's primary energy, grew more 
than five percent in 1982; oil production, which dropped 
steadily from 1979 to 1981, grew by almost one percent to 
102.1 million tons; electric power generation grew 

5.2 percent to 325.4 billion kilowatt hours and, of this 
total, hydropower, an increasingly important source of 
electric power, grew an impressive seven percent to 70 billion 
kilowatt hours. On the negative side, natural gas production 
dropped almost eight percent, continuing a decline in natural 
gas' role as a significant energy source for China. 


Although originally targetted at seven percent, light industry 
grew by only 5.6 percent in 1982--undoubtedly a disappointment 
to economic planners' attempts to further the consumer 
Orientation of the economy. Light industry's share of total 
industrial production dropped to 50.6 percent at year's end, 
well below the 1982 target of 52.8 percent and a significant 
drop from the 51.6 percent share enjoyed by light industry at 
the end of 1981. Although light industry's performance was 
below plan, production continued to move toward satisfying 
rising consumer demand. Bicycle production rose 38 percent, 
household washing machines were up 92 percent, refrigerator 
production grew 71 percent, and the output of cameras 
increased 38 percent. Large, unsold inventories of some 
products, however, suggested that consumers in China's cities 
were becoming more selective in their purchasing habits and 
unwilling to purchase poorly made or non-name-brand goods. 
This caused planners to tighten the reins on some areas of 
consumer goods production during the year. Rural consumers in 
1982, however, continued to be frustrated by a distribution 
net still unable to meet the demands of rising rural incomes. 


China's official inflation rate estimate for 1982 stood at two 
percent, about the same as 1981. Many observers, however, 
estimate that actual inflation was significantly higher. 
Retail sales rose by 8.9 percent over 1981 but aggregate 
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demand aided by unplanned, excessive investment outlays by 
local governments and enterprises and increasing urban and 
rural personal incomes continued to outpace increases in the 
supply of consumer goods. Rural per capita personal income 
rose at a nominal rate of 3.4 percent in 1982 to 232 Yuan 
(US$123) while urban per capita personal income was up 

4.9 percent to 531 Yuan (US$281). The total wage bill for 
China's non-agricultural work force rose 7.3 percent and was 
a factor fueling increased urban demand. 


In spite of localized floods and drought during the year, 
officially claimed agricultural output value (turnover, not 
value-added) grew by 8.1 percent. Much of this growth can 

be attributed to expanded implementation of agricultural 
reforms --particularly the contracting of collective fields to 
individual households. Grain production in 1982 was 344.3 mnt, 
surpassing 1981's record crop by 5.9 percent. Oilseed 
production was up 9.8 percent over 1981 while cotton production 
registered an increase of 13.3 percent, 1982's crop totalling 
3.4 million metric tons--another record year. While output 
figures look good for the year, Beijing is turning increasing 
attention to newly emerging problems in the agricultural 
sector; specifically, rising population growth caused by the 
premium now put on rural labor, continuing conversion of grain 
land to cash crops by farmers trying to maximize income, and 
growing loss of arable land to new rural housing construction 
funded by recent income gains. Last year saw a significant 
increase in investment spending. Total investment in fixed 
assets was 81 billion Yuan (US$42.9 billion), up 21.3 percent. 
Capital construction investment, originally slated to decline 
in 1982, actually rose by 23 percent to 54.5 billion Yuan 
(US$28.8 billion). Locally raised investment grew an 
unexpected 26 percent. Concern over excessive capital 
investment, particularly by localities, prompted senior 
Chinese economists to call for increased centralization of 
controls over investment spending at all levels and stricter 
adherence to centrally-directed investment targets. Total 
budget revenue increased only marginally (1.6 percent) during 
1982, reversing the recent trend of declining revenues. 
Nonetheless, despite controls on expenditures, the 1982 budget 
was officially in the red by 3 billion Yuan. Although a 
significant improvement over the 17.9 billion Yuan and 

12.7 billion Yuan deficits of 1979 and 1980, 1982's deficit 
was a sensitive subject with China's leadership, particularly 
in light of continuing upward pressure on expenditures, 
sluggish revenue growth, and food and other price subsidies 
which represent an estimated 40 percent of government revenues. 


TRADE AND INVESTMENT IN 1982: China maintained its “open 
door" to foreign trade and investment but total trade 
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contracted slightly in dollar terms. Preliminary Chinese 
estimates indicate total trade was US$38.6 billion for the 
year. This estimate does not use standard accounting 
procedures. For example, imports for processing and re-export 
are not only not counted in customs statistics as imports, the 
value of such "non-imports" is subtracted from gross exports; 
i.e., only the value added on processed goods is counted as an 
export. The Chinese statistics on trade also report imports 
on a C.I.F. basis, while exports are counted on an F.O.B. 
basis. 


1980's readjustment policies began to have a significant 
effect on China's balance of trade in 1981 because earlier 
retrenchment decisions caused capital equipment and plant 
imports to fall. The readjustment policies which gave China a 
healthy trade surplus of over US$3 billion in 1981 continued 
in 1982 and, according to preliminary Chinese statistics, 
China's trade account saw a surplus of US$4.6 billion in 1982, 
with exports (F.O.B. value) of US$21.6 billion and imports 
(C.I.F. value) of $17 billion. These preliminary data 
Suggest a 2.5 percent drop in China's total trade in 1982. 
Through the first three quarters of 1982, manufactured goods 
made up 55 percent of China's export profile, up slightly from 
1981. Crude oil exports in the first three quarters were up 
approximately 11 percent although they fell during the third 
quarter by 3.9 percent compared with the same period in 1981. 
Overall energy exports fell during the third quarter of 1982, 
possibly responding to the increased energy demands of 
domestic heavy industry. Preliminary data from Chinese 
Customs indicates that, through the first three quarters of 
1982, imports of television sets, trucks, vehicles, and 
complete sets of equipment were down 70-80 percent from 1981. 
Manufactured goods comprised 58 percent of China's imports in 
1982, down from 63 percent in 1981. 


China continued to encourage foreign investment in 1982, 
including joint ventures, cooperative projects, and 
compensation trade, and the “open door" policy became a part 
of its constitution. China has come a long way toward setting 
down a legal structure for foreign investment--a joint venture 
law, a tax law for joint ventures, a trademark law, and 
legislation for special economic zones (SEZ's) are already on 
the books. Missing, however, are implementing regulations for 
the tax laws, patent and copyright laws, a foreign contract 
law, and a civil code. Despite legal drawbacks, foreign 
investment is an important factor in China and, since 1979, 
the foreign component of approved investment in China is over 
US$1 billion, ten percent of which is in the form of joint 
ventures. 
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ECONOMIC OUTLOOK FOR 1983: In 1983, China begins its fifth 
year Of economic readjustment and reform. To deal with 1982's 
problems--among them runaway investment spending, over-plan 
growth in heavy industry, excessive enterprise autonomy, and 
unsatisfied consumer demand--as well as to meet its reform 
commitments, China's economic leadership is likely in 1983 

to: tighten central direction of investment spending and 
industrial production decision making; press for greater 
energy efficiency, especially in heavy industry; continue 
reforms in the agricultural sector; loosen restrictions on 
rural commerce to meet unsatisfied rural demand; and carry out 
additional small-scale price reform experiments as a prelude 
to wide-ranging price reform later in the decade. In 
addition, Beijing will likely use the enterprise rectification 
movement--ostensibly an effort to streamline enterprises, 
improve accounting and encourage competition--as a tool for 
ensuring local management compliance with the state's 
production and investment plans. 


Success in China's long-term campaign for a more rational 
economy ultimately hinges on the ability of China's leaders to 
raise efficiency through basic reforms in management, 
organization, and pricing. Chinese leaders have called for 
moderate, 4-5 percent growth through the balance of the Sixth 
Five-Year Plan (1981-1985). They will also attempt to control 


budget deficits, though a modest shortfall of 3 billion Yuan 
is planned for 1983. Industrial policy will likely continue 
to emphasize the light and textile industries and will attempt 
to boost growth in these areas above the planned overall 

4-5 percent growth rate. Heavy industry's production will be 
geared toward producing goods needed by light industry, 
agriculture, and housing construction. New investment in 
industry will stress the technical renovation of existing 
plants--24 billion yuan (US$12.7 billion) has been budgeted 
for this function in 1983. 


It will be difficult for China to outdo the performance turned 
in by agriculture in 1982 but continuing liberalization will 
do much to sustain peasant incentive. Agricultural planners 
have singled out declining grain acreage as an area for 
special attention in 1983. 


China plans to increase total trade volume by 14.5 percent in 
1983. Planned export growth will be a modest 4.8 percent 
while imports are slated to increase by an ambitious and 
perhaps unattainable 25.3 percent, an indication that China 
will once again be turning to the outside world for the 
equipment and technology needed for modernization. Trade 
planners are anticipating a $3 billion trade deficit in 1983. 
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PART B--IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


THE FRAMEWORK OF COMMERCIAL RELATIONS: The expansion of 
U.S.-China trade waS greatly facilitated by the establishment 
of diplomatic relations in January 1979, which enabled both 
Governments to reach a number of important agreements necessary 
for normal economic and commercial relations. In May 1979, 
the Claims and Assets agreement removed a major obstacle to 
trade. An overall trade agreement was also signed in 1979. 
In 1980, aviation and maritime agreements simplified 
procedures for aircraft and shipping and provided a framework 
for future growth in transportation links. The governments 
concluded a textile agreement that places quantitative 
restrictions on selected Chinese exports. This textile 
agreement expired in 1982 and is currently being 
renegotiated. In October 1980, the two countries entered 
into an investment guarantee agreement that cleared the way 
for the Overseas Private Investment Corporation's insurance 
and guarantee programs to operate in China. At about the same 
time, a 4-year grain trade agreement was signed establishing 
the quantity parameters of grain to be sold to China and 
providing a mechanism for annual consultation on the same 
issue. In March 1982, a treaty was signed which provides 
mutual exemption from taxation of income and profits from the 
operation of ships and aircraft. 


The recently renewed US-PRC trade agreement represents the 
keystone to normal commercial relations and provides for 
reciprocal, nondiscriminatory treatment of each country's 
products, including most-favored-naticn tariff treatment. 

To implement one provision of the trade agreement, the U.S. 
Export-Import Bank (EximBank) and the Bank of China signed a 
loan agreement in 1981, thereby completing the requirements 
for making EximBank facilities available for U.S. exports to 
China. 


The Agreement on Commercial Exhibitions (signed in 1979) 
opened the way to the launching of trade promotional efforts 
by both countries. The first Chinese national exhibition 
visited three American cities--San Francisco, Chicago, and New 
York--from September to December 1980. A U.S. national 
exhibition was held in Beijing, November 17-28, 1980. A 
second U.S. trade exhibition was held in Beijing, in February 
1982. The United States Department of Commerce has organized 
a U.S. Pavilion at the Miconex '83 Exhibition, featuring 
instrumentation equipment, which took place in April in 
Shanghai. 


The develoment of Sino-US trade and commercial relations is 
facilitated by the Joint Committee on Commerce and Trade, to 
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be co-chaired by Secretary of Commerce Baldrige and State 
Councillor and Minister of Foreign Economic Relations and 
Trade, Chen Muhua. The first meeting of the JCCT took place 
in Beijing May 23-25, 1983. In 1982, negotiations for a 
Bilateral Tax Treaty were begun and the negotiation of a 
Bilateral Investment Treaty began in June 1983. 


RECENT US-PRC TRADE TRENDS: During the period 1977-1981, 
U.S.-China Trade demonstrated an extraordinary growth, from a 
two-way trade level of $374 million in 1977 to $5.5 billion in 
1982. The growth was arrested in 1982, with trade in fact 
declining by 5.5 percent to $5.2 billion. U.S. exports to 
China registered 2.9 billion dollars, down 19 percent and the 
growth of U.S. imports from China moderated considerably, 
finishing 1982 at 2.3 billion dollars, up 20.5 percent. 
Consequently the U.S. trade surplus fell to $628.4 million 

in 1982, down 63 percent. 


The composition of U.S.-China trade changed somewhat during 
1982. U.S. agricultural exports declined, (with the exception 
of corn) and at year-end were roughly 51 percent of total U.S. 
exports to China (compared with 54 percent in 1981). On the 
other hand, U.S. non-agricultural exports increased in 
nearly every category, with major increases in exports of logs 
and lumber, fertilizers, synthetic resins and rubber, copper, 
and machinery and equipment. In 1982, they took a 49 percent 
share of total U.S. exports to China compared to 46 percent in 
1981. U.S. imports from China continued to be dominated by 
non-agricultural items. Spurred largely by substantial 
increases in imports of crude petroleum products, chemicals, 
metal maaufactures and clothing, U.S. non-agricultural imports 
from China accounted for 92 percent of total U.S. imports from 
China last year compared to 82 percent in 1981. 


U.S. Trade with China (Millions of U.S. Dollars) *: 


TRADE JAN-DEC 81 JAN-DEC 82 


U.S. Exports 3,602.8 2,912.1 
U.S. Imports 1,895.3 2,263.7 
Total 5,498.1 5,195.8 
Balance Ly, 7e7e9 628.4 
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Composition of U.S. Trade with China (Millions of U.S. Dollars): 
U.S. EXPORTS JAN-DEC 81 JAN-DEC 82 


Agricultural 1,956.4 1,498.2 
Non-Agricultural 1,652.5 1,438.8 


U.S. IMPORTS 


Agricultural 338.4 177.2 
Non-Agricultural 1,558.6 2,109.4 


*Numbers may not add due to rounding. 


1983 TRENDS: Generally, U.S. exporters in the non-agricultural 
sector should benefit from the Chinese target to increase 
imports by some 25 percent in 1983. However, non-agricultural 
export growth will be offset to some extent by anticipated 
lower levels of agricultural exports to China. We foresee an 
increase of some 10 to 15 percent in the exports of U.S. 
non-agricultural goods, highlighted by the delivery of a number 
of jet passenger aircraft during 1983. Overall bilateral trade 
should be at approximately the same level as 1982, with the 
U.S. maintaining a surplus of about $500 million. 


GETTING INTO THE CHINA MARKET: China's leadership continues to 
reiterate a long-term commitment to its "open door" policy. In 
this connection, starting essentially from a "zero base," China 
has introduced a number of laws and regulations to establish a 
framework for foreign cooperation in the economic sphere, 
including joint ventures, company registration, labor management 
in joint ventures, special economic zones, income taxes for 
joint ventures, individual income tax, exchange control, 
foreign enterprise income tax, exploration of offshore 
petroleum, and marine environmental protection. Several other 
laws or implementing regulations are under development, 
including a patent law and a foreign contract regulation. 


China continues to search for a balance between centralization 
and decentralization in foreign trade. In early 1982, the 
Ministry of Foreign Trade, the Ministry for Foreign Economic 
Relations, the Import-Export Commission and the Foreign 
Investment Commission were merged into a single new Ministry of 
Foreign Economic Relations and Trade (MFERT). With the 
emphasis on efficiency, the real effect has been to move 
towards a recentralization of economic and foreign trade 
activity, and has been accompanied by the introduction of 
various administrative devices, such as licensing and export 
duties, to achieve effective control at the center. 
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In late 1982, MFERT appointed “special representatives," 
generally at the Vice Ministerial level, in four major centers, 
who have the responsibility of "coordinating" foreign trade 

in their regions. The proliferation of new "import-export” 
organizations in 1979-1981 has been slowed or reversed through 
MFERT's reassertion of national responsibility for foreign 
trade. In particular, the Technology Department and 
Import/Export Department of MFERT play key roles in the 
approval of projects involving foreign technology (licensing, 
joint ventures) and in the decisions involving the trading of 
commodities and goods, as well as in the establishment of 
priorities. As the process towards recentralization of foreign 
trade evolves, a number of ministries, such as the Ministry of 
Electronic Industries, Ministry of Metallurgical Industries, 
Ministry of Aviation, and the Ministry of Coal remain actively 
involved in foreign trade, with MFERT exercising ultimate 
control through the prioritizing and approval function. 


The foreign trade situation is further complicated by the 
autonomy granted in varying degrees to Guangdong, Fujian and 
Liaoning Provinces, to the municipalities of Beijing, Shanghai 
and Tianjin, and to the special economic zones in Guangdong and 
Fujian. Therefore, with the foreign trade structure undergoing 
change, it remains essential for U.S. companies to determine 
the national priority of any particular project, and to 


establish relationships with a number of key organizations, in 
order to increase probabilities of success. 


China is placing major emphasis on technological transformation 
and modernization of industry, and development of energy 
resources, communications, transportation and electronics. 

In moving toward these objectives, China is open to a variety 
of business arrangements: licensing, equity joint ventures, 
contractual joint ventures, co-production, direct purchases 
(generally cash transactions), with considerably less emphasis 
on compensation trade or buy-back requirements, especially for 
high priority projects included in the State Plan. In 
particular, opportunities exist in the following sectors: 


- Petroleum equipment and services (in conjunction with both 
offshore and onshore oil exploration and development). 


Coal equipment and engineering services (together with 
various projects for development of open pit coal mines and 
slurry pipelines in particular). 

Aircraft and helicopters 


Computers 
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Telecommunications equipment, including earth stations. 


Equipment and services for thermal and hydropower plants, 
and transmission systems. 


In addition, U.S. firms will be in a strong position to 
participate in the international bidding for several World 
Bank-sponsored projects, including development of the Daging 
oil field, and for port improvements involving container cranes 
and materials handling equipment. 


Many foreign firms, both old and new-to-market, participate in 
technical seminar programs or exhibitions in China, sponsored 
by the Department of Commerce or private organizations, to make 
themselves and their products known to a greater number of 
potential customers. Newcomers to the China trade may also 
want to seek an invitation to the Guangzhou Export Commodities 
Trade Fair (held April 15 to May 15 and October 15 to November 
15 every year) or to one of the growing number of specialized 
minifairs held in various Chinese cities throughout the year. 
A calendar of trade promotion events in China sponsored by the 
Department of Commerce follows: 


October 1983 Legal Seminar 
Technical Sales Seminars 


May 1984 Marine Equipment 
July 1984 Packaging Equipment 
September 1984 Animal Husbandry 


The U.S. Government, the American Embassy's Agricultural, 
Commercial and Economic sections in Beijing, and the Consulates 
in Shanghai and Guangzhou can assist U.S. businessmen in 

China. The Foreign Commercial Service of the Department of 
Commerce, established in China in late 1981, now has offices in 
Beijing, Shanghai, and Guangzhou. In addition the National 
Council for U.S.-China Trade, a membership organization, 
Maintains an office in Beijing, as do several cooperative 
organizations of the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 





Looking for 
an overseas 
BUYER? AGENT? 
DISTRIBUTOR? 


To receive a free 
Trade Lists index 


Find one or find out about 


the full range of Com- 


/ n the merce export aid 


products, write 


Commerce 7 to Commerce in 
Department e CW Washington, D.C. or 


contact your nearest 


Tr ade Lists Commerce district office. 


The Washington address is: 


U.S. Department of Commerce, 
International Trade Administration, 
Trade Lists, Room 1324, 
Washington,D.C. 20230. 


Trade Lists: The indispensible overseas marketing tool 
Trade Lists: Names and addresses of overseas buyers, agents, distributors 
Trade Lists: Names provided by U.S. Government foreign commercial officers 


Ask about some of the other Commerce export aid products such as credit reports on 
overseas companies, foreign market research surveys, agent searches and computer database 
retrievals. 
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